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In a paper printed in the “Pandit,”* the impro- 
priety was pointed out of comparing the Perfect and 
Supreme Brahma of the Upanishads to undeveloped 
thought, such as the Idea of the modern transcen- 
dentalists is representedt by Mr. Archibald E, Gough 
to be. Excluding, however, the notion of progressive 
unfolding, Mr. Gough continues to regard Brahma as 
a foreshadowing of the Idea, and accounts for the 
absence of that notion in the Vedintic conception 
merely by the fact that ‘the structures of positive 
and ideal science had not been then reared.’{ Thus 
it is insinuated that the difference between Brah- 
ma and the Idea is only accidental, not essential. 
Now such a view is altogether opposed to the spirit 
of the Vedanta. Not only is the notion of progress 
or modification entirely unconnected with the concep- 
tion of Brahma, but it is absolutcly incompatible 
therewith. According to the Vedanta, Brahma is 
precisely the being which does not undergo any de- 
velopment or change, that which is devel: ted being 
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precisely what is चण Brahma, viz. ककव, The Brah- 
mavddin, again, places his highest “end, his supreme 
bliss in being one with Brahma. The transcenden- 
talist, on the* other hagd, according to Mr. Gough, 
already believes himself to be a higher form of being 
than the primeval obscure idea out of which he is 
ceveloped, and considers the chief end of man to be 
the progressive development of social life. The 
former looks upon the phenomenal world,. within and 
without, as a mere appearance, as a mere yeil but 
dimly showing the Eternal Light which lies behind 
it, The latter regards the world as the ever pro- 
gressive unfolding of a thought whose brightness or 
clearness shall never be perfected but ever be in the 
progress towards perfection. Mr. Gouzh writes of 
the Idea that this ‘obscure thought is a thought to 
become clearly and distinctly hereafter, that that it is 
obscurely and indistinctly now.’ It is difficult to per- 
ceive the force of the adverbs used here instead of 
adjectives, unless it be to disguise, in some degree, 
the grossness of such a conception of the origin of 
things. It is evident that the Idea is meant to lie 
imperfect in its own undeveloped nature, though by 
a half-intelligible metaphor, it is said to be ‘the docus 
for the eternal verities of reason.’ It is not declared 
to be the Supreme Reality itself. Moreover it is to 
be noted that this ide: és distinguished from God who 


is its perfection. - 17 answer to the question I एष 
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‘How has this idea, this imperfect intelligence sud- 
denly helped itself to perfection in the case of 
God ?'—Mr. Gongh says that “the statement of the 
transcendentalist is no more than this, that God is 
already in essence all that he shall be in manifes- 
tation.” Is this ‘God’ then, as I suspected, really 
in the course of development, like the idea of which 
it is the perfect yet imperfect development? Is it 
then meant, in carnest, that God is in the course of 
creation? Is this then the being for which the desig- 
nation of ‘God’ is carefully reserved, whilst the 
Omniscient Ruler of Nature (Sarvajna I’gwara) is held 
deserving of no higher name than Demiurgus? The 
distinction between essence and manifestation would 
not, as Mr. Gough but faintly hopes, save him from 
the aforesaid astounding conclusion ; for, as we shall. 
presently see, the world was likewise essentially in the 
Idea all that it shall be in manifestation. Mr. Gough 
writes: ‘The Idea of modern philosophy already 
contzins implicitly in itself all the forms that are to 
be progressively explicated out of it, in the universal 
Jfert....All is in it implicitly which shall be manifested 
out of it at any time explicitly. Essence has to be 
unfolded into notion’ We thus see that there are two 
distinct series of developments going कणप णय the 
progressive unfolding of the Ldga in the shape of the 


world, and the subordinate untoldu.s of God inte his 
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progressive nature. I say ‘subordinate,’ for God 
himself is an unfolding of the idea. Has God then 
no share in the creation of the world, or is he the 
Cosmos or a fortion thereof? The reader will note 
with astonishment that such a being is held deserving 
of the appellation of God which is denied to Véwara. 


I wrote: “The Idea in God, with obvious in- 
consistency, is said to be perfect and proceeding 
towards the perfect. Process or progress pre-supposes 
imperfection. How then can the perfect proceed 
towards the perfect?” Mr, Gough in reply tells me to 
“remember that we are dealing with the concrete 
notions of the reason, not with the abstract notions 
of the understanding, The law of identity is a 
logical, not a metaphysical, principle. It applies to 
sabstractions of thought, not to concretions of the 
reason. A concrete notion, a metaphysical idea is a 
synthesis of two contradictory factors, and, 29 such, 
holds position and negation in solution. There is a 
higher logic than that of the logicians. Try to cefine 
the origin of things how you will, try to define God 
how you will, you will find your expression contra- 
dictory; and so it ought to be, for it will be a defini- 
tion of the undefinable, an expression of the inex- 
pressible 


I confess that I ar? not gifted with this metaphy- 
sical sense which énablés one to perceive the black- 
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white, the luminous darkness, the perfect-imperfect 
and per chance the undivine God. But let me express 
my confusion and astonishment, for a third time, at 
the idea that a half-created beisg may be called ‘God,’ 


and [628 only Demiurgus! 


It may be well to remark here that, were it not 
that Mr. Gough speaks of the Idea as an obscure 
thought developing ttself into higher and higher concre- 
tions, were it not for his remark that ‘it is only at a 
certain height that thought rises into the thought of 
this or that thinker,’ I might admit its comparison to 
Brahma, comparing, at the same time, the ‘implicit 
forms’ of the world contained in the Idea, to the 
‘undeveloped name and form’ (avyikrite ndma-ritpe) 
of the Vedanta, designated, Mayd, Sakti (power) and 
Prakyiti (nature). As Mr. Gough, however, has repre- 
sented the theory, the Idea itself corresponds to the 
Mayé or Prakriti of the Veddnta, for Brahma is the 
Absolute Thought, perfect and immutable. Mr. 
Gough says I had “no right to replace the term Idea 
by ‘thought in its lowest and crudest form, an embryo- 
intelligence.” Iam glad to find that Mr. Gough 
seems: to have somewhat modified his conceptions, but 
in justification of myself, I have only to say that my 
expressions were precise equivalents to his own. 
Where is the difference betw4én-an embryo-intelli- 


gence, of course metaphorically speaking, and an 
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undeveloped or obscure thought? The embryo is 
nothing but the undeveloped animal. Again, if 
thought must rise to some height, to be the thought 
of this or that thinker, it follows clearly that the 
primeval obscure thought before it had developed 
itself, was thought that had not risen to any height ` 
whatever, or it was thought in its lowest form. The 
reader will readily perceive that the Idea can no more 
be said to exist now, than the seed which has sprouted 
into a plant. ४ 


Mr. Gough wishes me ‘to remember that Brahma 
is said to permeate and animate all things froma 
clump of grass up to Brahmd,’ but this permeation or 
animation of all things by Brahmé is altogether differ- 
ent from the progressive development of the Idea. 
To put matters in a clear light, I would ask—are the 
‘forms contained implicitly in the idea, that are to be 
progressively explicated out of it in the universal /e77,’ 
a part of the essential nature of the Idea? If so, as 
Mr. Gough's language clearly intimates, such a ‘theory 
is expressly condemned by the Vedintin as parindma- 
vdda, the doctrine of modification. To avoid the 
position that Brahma is modified, (for develapment 
implies modification or change) the vivarta-vdda or 
the doctrine of manifestation, is taught by the 
Vedanta, which is another name for the doctrine of 
maya. Parindma is illustrated by the development of 
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a germ into a tree, or the transformation of milk into 
curd, in each case the entire nature of the original 
thing undergoing a change. Vivarta is exemplified 
by the appearance of the mira%e in the refracted rays 
_ of ‘the sun, or by the reflection of the sun itself in the 
waters. Here the fundamental substance remains 
unchanged, though it seems to wear a different aspect. 
“This aspect is unreal in itself, but evidences a reality 
sustaining it. The universe, in all its progressive 
development, is thus, an appearance of the Absolute, 
which is ever the same. Such is the broad distinction 
between the viverta-vdda and the parindma-véda. It 
may not be out of place to mention here that there 
.are sects among Indian thinkers too, who would 
attempt to reconcile the latter with the Upanishads, 
but the Veddnta under discussion, namely, the philo- 
sophy as expounded by Sankara, is expressly opposed 


to it. 


Mr. Gough writes: “I continue to regard 
Tgwara not as God but as Demiurgus. (1) We are 
expressly told that ’$wara is retracted into Brahma 
at each dissolution of things, projected at each 
palingenesia. (2) There moreover co-exist with 
him, from time without beginning, innumerable 
personal selves or jivas, similarly protracted and 
retracted. (3) Iéwara makes thie -world out of pre- 


existing materials, out of Mdy4; and (4) distributes to 
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the jivas their several lots of pleasure and pain, only 
subject to the inexorable law of retributive fatality, 
adriskta. (5) Véwara is expressly declared to be part 
of the unreaf order of shings, the first figment of the 

cosmical illusion. (6) The sage passes beyond all 
fear of Iwara, as soon as he gets real knowledge. 
Such a being is not God, as will be pretty clear to the 


reader.” 


We reply, in order, and as briefly as possible. 
(1) TSwara is essentially Brahma, therefore what is 
protracted out of, and retracted into Brahma, at the 
beginning and end of each cosmic cycle, is Mdyd, not 
115१४३2, (2) The personal selves, or jivas do not co- 
exist with [5६१५ in Brahma, It is ’$wara, or Brahma 
as Creator and Lord, that protracts out of himself the 
jivas and retracts them again into himself. (3) féwara 
is said to create the world out of AMéyé, or, in other 
words, to evolve it out of his power, since to say that 
the world is evolved out of his absolute self would be 
grossly derogatory, and involve contradictions far 
more palpable than what is implied in denying the 
cenceivability of Mdéyd, as either jexistent or non- 
existent, as being one with or distinct from Véwara. 
It will be evident to the reader that such a Méyd can 
hardly be spoken of as pre-existent materials, (4) 
Adrish{a is not arieqtately rendered by ‘retributive 
fatality.’ There is no such thing in the Veddnta 
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as fatality, 2, an agency independent of God. 
Adrishta isconvertible with prdvabdha, prior deed. 
Téwara regards prior deeds, or acts of merit and 
demerit done by creatures in previoua births, in 
dispensing happiness and misery and in. disposing of 
the causes thereof in this world, in the shape of moral 
dispositions and external circumstances. A cruel and 
unjust caprice making creatures unhappy, and morally 
and physically unequal, without any reason whatever, 
is not regarded as compatible with God-head. (5) 
Téwara is never literally represented as being ‘part of 
the unreal order of things,’ as he is the Absolute itself 
` seeming to be conditioned as Creator. The unreality 
or illusiveness attaches to the appearance of the Un- 
conditioned as if it were conditioned by the creative 
energy -- Mayd.* Brahma is compared ie unlimited 
space, and I’éwara to the same unlimited space seeming 
to be limited by clouds. Now it is Aimeitation of space 
which is unreal, and not the space itself which seems 
limited. Mr. Gough himself says that ’éwara created 
the’world out of Mayé. Is it not then a palpable 
contradiction to speak of I’gwara the Creator, as being 
the first figment of the cosmical illusion—which 
implies that he is a part of the cosmos, 2, ¢., the world 
which he has created. The very fact that in Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Veddnta Stitras, thé words 
Brahma, Paramdtmé, Parameswara and I’$wara are in- 
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terchangeably used, shows that there is but a technical 
difference between Brahma and f’éwara- (6) As a 
matter of course, a man passes beyond all fear of 
Téwara, 7. ¢..of retributive justice, as soon as he gets 
real knowledge, ४ <.» knowledge by which he loses his 
personality and is absorbed into the Deity. 


The real fact is that the conception, formed by 

Mr. Gough of Brahma, being so low, that of ’éwara 
cannot but be proportionally unworthy. As the Light 
of Lights* itself (sarfaut sarfa:) is regarded only as an 
obscure thought gradually gaining in clearness, ’Swara 
is naturally viewed as Demiurgus. But the chief 
source of the misconception seems to be the unreality 
‘that is ascribed to everything but Brahma—the Abso- 
lute. Moreover, in some modern books such as the 
Panchadast? in a stern regard to absolute non-duality, 
Yéwara, by a trope, is said to have been created by 
11478 somewhat in the manner that a person is said 
to be created alord. The One Unconditioned Beatific 
Thought, says the Veddntin, only exists. There 
is neither Creator nor created, neither virtue nor vice, 
heaven nor hell, I nor thou. Passages of such import 
are very apt to be misunderstood. It is supposed that 
the Creator as well as the present and the future world 
are held,to be unreal, even while 1 speak and write, 





agar ज्यातिषां ब्यातिरायुद्धापाखतेऽमतम्‌ = 
“That Light of Lights which is Life Immortal the gods do adore.” 
S‘ruti quated in S’ankara’s VedAnta-bh4shya, I. 3. p.273. Bibloth, Editn. 
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and you read and hear. This unreality however is 
not meant in its ordinary sense so as to bear upon our 
sacred obligations or our ordinary concerns in life. 
The Supreme Being, regardedinhis owa nature and 
not putting forth his creative power, is the Absolute, 
and the fact of the Absolute coming into relation, as 
Creator, of course belongs to the province of the 
-relative (vyavahéra) and, judged by the absolute 
standard, is false. It is never to be forgotten that 
this unreality is predicated from the supreme stand- 
point of the Absolute, and has no practical bearing. 
` whatever. This unreality cannot and ought not to be 
acted up to, unless and until a person ceases to be a 
personality, until all possibility of action and thinking 
ceases—which brings us back to saying that this tenet 
has no practical bearing, except that a man may ear- 
nestly endeavour to get rid of duality by subjugation 
of the passions, abstract meditation, and above all, 
devotion to I’éwara. So éwara in the person of 
Krishna is represented to have taught :— 
s 


देवो Gar गुखमयी मम माचा Acewar । 
मामेव चे प्रपद्यन्ते माधामेतां तरन्ति से ५ भगवद्वत 


“ Divine is My M4y4 composed of qualities, hard 
to be surmounted. They only do pass beyond this 
204, who fly to Me for refuge 


If Mr. Gough is bent upen regarding Véwara or 
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the Lord of all, as essentially distinct from the Ab- 
solute, then, however high he may raise his conceptions 
of a Personal Deity, he should be prepared to abolish 
the name of *God’ altogether, and universally use the 
term Demiurgus instead. But here, I see, the meta- 
physical reason is sure to be lighted up, and by its aid 
will be beheld in the Absolute, both the Unconditioned 
and the Conditioned, being and not-being, the one and 
the many, the immutable and the changeable, the per- 
fect and the imperfect, thecreator and the created, and 
perhaps many other contradictories all equally true— 
‘held in solution.” And this is the only alternative. 
Hold a host of contradictions as truly forming the 
nature of the Absolute, or assert the Absolute alone 
to be true, and every thing else as untrue, true only 
relatively. The Vedéntin preferred the latter position 
and saved his conception of Brahma from being a 
bundle of contradictions. 


यत्‌ weit uals ger Teaququamennd शारीरादधिकमन्यत्‌ agi 
aa: ASA ...... ata च यदा तत्वमसोत्येघनातीयकेनाभेदनिक्छोनामेदः 
प्रतिबोधिता भवति wand भवति तद! जीवस्य संघारित्वमित्यादि । 


“The omniscient, omnipotent Brahma whose 
nature is pure Thought, Eternal and Absolute, who is. 
superior to, and-distinct from, the Embodied Soul 
Him wé declare the Creator of the wortd...When 
by the teaching of such texts as “That thou art,” 
&c., the identity of the human and the Divine Soul 
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` is srealized, off goes the character of the animal 
Soul by which he is subject to wordly evil, as well as 
the characted of Brahma by which He is Creator. 
S'ankara's Com. on Brahma Sutras, BY. Ind. Edn. 
Vol. I, p. 472. 


Thus, if we consider Mr. Gough’s position from 
the relative point of view, the name Demiurgus applied 
to Véwara, in fact, attaches to Brahma, as Creator 
and is therefore absurd. Considering the application 
from the absolute point of view, it is still more absurd. 
For in absolute reality, there is neither the function 
of the Creator nor the fact of the creation—One 
Unconditioned Being alone existing. In relative 
reality, the embodied Souls are distinct from Brahma, 
because they are subject to ignorance. If Iéwara too 
were likewise subject to ignorance, he might be 
regarded‘as Demiurgus, but ignorance in animals is 
the effect of that power by which Brahma manifests 
the cosmos in itself, as पै € Creator. 


Mr. Gough misunderstands me when he. thinks 
that I ‘view Brahma as God, and as God conscious.’ 
These were my words :—“Neither of the epithets 
‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ can properly be applied 
to Brahma. The latter epithet is, however, liable to 
a gross misinterpretation, more especially “than the 
former. It might lead one to suppose that Brahma is 
something like “unthinking fnatter,” and so forth. 
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I view Brahma as God, not in the sense of a personal 
deity, but in that of the Supreme Beinz or Highest 
Reality, and I view YSwara as the Personal Brahma, 
his personality, of course, being understood_as true in 
a relative sense, and not as essential. to his absolute 
character. It was my object to point out that Brahma 
is not a being, as Mr. Gough expressly said, inferior 
to personality but superior to it. 


I wrote: “The ultimate inconceivability of all 
things which the Vedéntins, thousands of years ago, 
and the profound British thinker (Herbert Spencer) 
so late in the nineteenth century, have illustrated 
what is meant by Méy4.” On this Mr. Gough 
remarks :—“ Has he thus failed to understand his 
profound thinker? The ultimate inconceivability or 
inexplicability of things, he should learn in Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy, attaches not to phenamena but 
to the reality that underlies phenomena, not to the 
fluxional world, but to the Idea, not to Méy4, so to 
speak, but to Brahma.” = 


Now what does Mr. Gough mean by these 
remarks ? Does he mean to say that phenomena are 
ultimately conceivable? It is to be observed that the 
inconceivability that attaches to phenomena is different 
from the inconceivability that attaches to the noumenon. 
Phenomena cannot be-concieved as existent per se, as 
independent of something which forms their basis, 
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नव or, in other words, without postulating an 
Absolute Be ig ‘of, which they are manifestations. 
Whilst the Alfsolute, far from being inconceivable as 
an independedtt existence, cannot but besconceived as 
positively existipg. Though its nature is superior to 
“definite conceptién, an ‘indefinite consciousness’ of it 
forms, according to Mr. Spencer as well as the Vedan- 
.tin, the very basis of our intelligence, of science, of 
philosphy, of Religion. Incapability of being known, 
coupled with positive presentation is what is meant 
by the epithet ‘self-luminous’ ( @aaara)* as applied 
to Brahma. Mr. Hebert Spencer shows that Space 
and Time, matter, motion, force, the mode of its 
exercise, the law of its variation, the transition of 
motion to rest and of rest to motion, the beginning and 
end of consciousness are all inconceivable. He con- 
cludes his elaborate argument by remarking that “he 
(the man of science) realizes with a special vividness 
the utter incomphrehensibleness of the simplest fact, 
considered in itself.” His reasonings indeed serve as 
a confplement to those of Sif Harsha contained in his 
celebrated Vedantic work, the Khandana-khandakhddya 
wherein the author shows that all our conceptions of 
the four varieties of proof, viz. Perception, Inference, 
Comparison and Testimony, of Causation and even 
notions we attach to pronouns are untenable. "Spencer 
thus remarks on the ultimate incomprehensibility of 





* ada ula श्रपरोक्त्वं स्ववंप्का्यत्वम्‌ । 
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phenomena ;—“ When, again, he (the man of science) 
turns from the succession of phenomena, external or 
internal to their intrinsic nature, he is just as much at 
fault.” It need hardly de pointed out that ‘the intrinsic 
nature of phenomena’ is not, any more than their 
succession, the Absolute which underlies phenomena. 
It is because “objective and subjective things” are 
“alike inscrutable in their substance and genesis,” and. 
yet are clearly manifested, that an Unknowable yet 
positively presented Reality is postulated as their basis. 
This inconceivable Reality is not identical, as Mr. 
Gough supposes, with the inconceivable ultimate 
natures of matter and motion, which are present to us 
as relative realities. Such identification would make 
matter and motion themselves absolute. Jet us hear 
Mr. Spencer himself: “Matter then in its ultimate 
nature is absolutely incomprehensible as Space and 
and Time.t Frame what suppositions we may, we 
find on tracing out their implications that they leave 
us nothing but choice between opposite absurdities.” . 
Again: And however verbally intelligible may be 
the proposition that pressure and tension every where 
co-exist, yet we cannot truly represent to ourselves one 
ultimate unit of matter as drawing another while re- 
sisting it. Nevertheless this last belief we are com- 
pelled tc entertain. Matter cannot be conceived except 


as manifest forces of attraction and repulsion.” These 





+ These are shown to be il:canceivable either as entities or non-entities. 
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forces are spoken of “as ultimate units through the 
instrumentality of which, phenomenaare interpreted.” 
Further on w¢. read: “Centres of force attracting and 
repelling each \ther in all directions are simply insensi- 
ble portions of matter having the endowments common 
"to sensible portiins of matter—endowments of which 
we cannot by any mental effort divest them.” These 
remarks are thus concluded :—* After all that has been 
before shown, and after the hint given above, it needs 
scarcely be said that these universally co-existent forces 
of attraction and repulsion must not be taken as realities, 
but as our symbols of the reality.* । They are the forms 
under which the workings of the Unknowable are 
cognizable by us—modest of the Unconditioned as 
presented under the conditions of our consciousness” 
(First Principles, pp. 223-225). Is it possible to read 
these lines and to assert that ultimate incomprehensi- 
bility, in Mr. Spencer's philosophy, does not attach 
to phenomena? Are not the ultimate units of 
- simultaneously attractive and repulsive forces, into 
which*external phenomena are analysed, spoken of 
only as inconceivable symbols of reality? Yet Mr. 
Gough peremptorily teaches me the reverse. I have 
quoted the above lines the more, because there cannot 
be a clearer and more convincing elucidation of the 
Veddntic doctrine of the ultimate inconceivability of 





* The italics are ours. o 
+ Mode here exactly corresponds to vévaréa in Sanskrit. 
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the world, either as an entity of asa fiofi-entity.* 
How, asks the Vedéntin, does this world which cannot 
be conceived as an entity, seem to be an antity? And 
he answers: ^ Because there is a Reali hy underneath, 
which lends its presentation to the yorld,—through 
whose sele presence the world is presented. Sit” 
William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel regard the Abso- 
lute as the negation of thought. The Vedéntin + 
quite in accordance with Mr. Speneer’s elucidations, 
reverses their (लाः) and holds the conception of 
Brahma as the position, and that of the world as the 
negation, of thought, since our notions of the ultimate 
nature of the latter are found to destroy each other 
* and भाति जगच्चेदमशक्यं तचिरुपणम्‌ । 
मायामयं ज्ात्तस्मादीच्स्वापदप्राततः | 
निरूपयितुमार्ये निखिलैरपि पिडतैः १ 
wart पुरतस्तेषां भाति कासु कासुचित्‌ n पश्चदभी 
“This world appears clearly, yet its explication is impossible. Do 
thou, therefore, without partiality, view the world as Mdyé, When the 
entire body of wise men attémpt to explain phenomena, nescience presents 
tself before them in ‘some quarters or other,” Panchadasi, Chap. 6. 
“Regarding Science as a gradually increasing sphere, 





we may say 
that every addition to its surface does but bring it into wider contact with 


surrounding nescience.” Spencer’s First Principles, p. 16. 

“England’s thinkers are again begining to see, what they had only 
temporarily forgotten, that the difficulties of metaphysics He at ‘the root 
of all Scien®e; that the difficulties can only be quieted by being resolved 
and that until they are resolved, Péstively whenever possible, 
rate negatively, we are ngvef assured that any knowledge, 
stands on solid fowndations.”” Stuart Mal. 


but at any 
even physical, 
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and necessitate the postulating of an unknown Reality. 
This conflict pf notions and their consequent negation, 
which an analysis of phenomena brings us to, is called 
by the Veddttin—ajndua or ,avidyd (ienorance or 
nescience) in edgtradistinction to true knowledge which 
“is one with the Absolute. We have thus the antithesis 
of Knowledge and Ignorance, Reality and Unreality, 
«Brahma and Méyé. Whatis science speaking relatively, 
is nescience speaking absolutely, true knowledge being 
knowledge beyond the antithesis of subject and 
object. The greatest end of the Veddntist {68 110 the , 
full realization of this Unconditioned Consciousness, 
identical with Unconditioned bliss in which the con- 
ditioned states of pleasure and pain are annihilated. 


It will have been clear that, in theory, the Ved4ntic 
doctrine of Brahma and Maya have an exact correspon- ° 
dence with Mr. Spencer's doctrine of an Absolute.Rea- 
lity and a Relative Reality. In practice, however, their 
systems are as much divergent as any two systems can 
be, for this simple reason that the possibility of the 
human soul merging into the Absolute does not enter 
into the creed of Mr. Spencer nor does the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls or the belief in the 
survival of consciousness after death. Moreover 
while the Veddntist devotes his thoughts Solely to 
the Absolute, Mr. Spencer dewotes them chiefly to 
the Relative. While holding With the former the in- 
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scrutableness of the connection’ between the condi- 

tioned forms of being and the Unconditjoned form of 
being * (p. 658), the latter nevertheless differs from 

the former 18 declaring that their connection is indisso- 
lable. He says—“ Though reality uuder the forms 
of our consciousness is but a Conditioned effect of 
the absolute reality, yet this conditioned effect stand- 
ing in indissoluble relation with its Unconditioned. 
cause and being equally persistent with it, so long as 
the conditions persist, is to the consciousness supply- 

ing those conditions, equally real. The persistent 

impressions being the persistent cause, are, for practical 

purposes, the same to us as the cause itself and may 

be habitually dealt with as its equivalents.” 


Excepting the indissoluble character of the re- 
lation between each ‘conditioned effect’ and ‘its 
unconditioned cause,’ even the above remarks, appa- 
rently so antagonistic to the doctrine of Mdyd, can be 
perfectly reconciled with Sankara’s views. For in 
precisely the same spirit Sankara proves, in opposition 
to the Buddhas, or absolute idealists, the reality of 
external objects—a procedure which has been mis- 
construed into self-contradiction in some quarters, 


Mr- Gough however makes the unqualified asser- 


tion that “any such notion as that of Mdyd is, of 
ge eran 


« afaarar भ्रनिर्वच्यत्वात्‌ तत्सम्बन्पेःप्यनिरतीच्यः 1 
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course, absent - from his (Spencer’s) philosophy.” 
Though the passages Lhave already quoted clearly 
contradict such an assertion, I would cite a few more 
to show that tie doctrine of May4 is wnmistakeably 
contained in hfg philosophy. 


“Thus by the persistence of force we really mean 
- the persistence of some power which transcends our 
knowledge and conception. The manifestations as 
occurring either in ourselves or outside of us, do not 
persist, but that which persists is the unknown cause 
of these manifestations,” p. 189:—“and unless we 
postulate Absolute Being or being which persists, we 
cannot construct a theory of external phenomena” 
P. 190. 


Here Absolute Being is clearly defined to be 
persistent being and is contradistinguished from 
phenomenal being, and the following words throw 
greater light upon the question—“ for persistence is 
nothitg more than continued existence and existence 
cannot be thought of as other than continued.” 


Now if phenomenal existence is different from 
absolute or persistent existence, and if existence 
cannot be thought of. as other than continued or per- 
sistent, it clearly follows that phenomenal existence 
cannot be thought of as existerfce at all. That which 
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is real in, or rather beneath,* phenomena is the Abso- 
Jute, and abstracted from the Absolute, phenomena 
cannot be thought of as real, This is the clearest 
possible enurciation of the doctrine of 1.0. It needs 
hardly be said that what in a former passage quoted 
here is spoken of the persistence df phenomena 157 
evidently meant in a relative sense. Such persistence 
being “so long 25 the conditions persist,” it exactly . 
corresponds to the Vydvahdriké sattd (existence to be 
dealt with) of the Veddntin. 


Mr. Gough asks “Is it necessary to remind the 
Baboe that Herbert Spencer is a transcendentalist, 
that he holds the theory characterised by the Baboo 
as more grovelling than that of the materialists?” On 
this no other comment is needed than the following 
words of the philosopher, referring to the Schools of 
Schelling, Fichte and Hegel: “Retaliating on their 
critiés, the English may, and most of them do, reject 
as absurd the imagined philosophy of the German 
Schools,” p. 129. 2 


Mr. Gough further remarks: “To Herbert 
Spencer the absolute is nothing else than the unshaped 
material of thought that is shaped afresh in every 
thought, and its progressive development is traced in 
his works through the animal series to man, and in 





* qeanfa सर्व्वभूतानि न Grd तेष्ववस्यितः | anagtar 
s* All things abide in Me and I abide not inthem.” Bhagavad Gitd, 
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‘ 
man to the super-organic products of the social 
consciousness.” 


With reference to the first portion of this remark, 

I have only to'.remind the writer of Mr. Spencer's 
“interrogation: “Is it not just possible that there is a 
mode of being as much transcending Intelligence and 
. Will, as these transcend mechanical motion?” Though 
these words are sufficient to intimate that, according 
to the author, the Absolute is above development or 
progressive modification, I quote another passage 


which expressly bears upon the question, 
क 


“On tracing up from its low and vague beginnings 
the intelligence which becomes so marvellous in the 
highest beings, we find that under whatever aspect 
comtemplated, it presents a progressive transformation , 
of like nature with the progressive transformation we 
trace in the universe asa whole, no less than in each 
of its parts.” Principles of Psychology I, 627. 


e . 
It is evident that this ‘low and vague beginning 


of intelligence, corresponding, as it does, with Mr. 
Gough’s: obscure thought, which ‘only at a certain 
height rises into the thought of this or that thinker, 
is mistaken by him for the Absolute of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy. Thus to that great thinker is imputed the 
absurd tenet that the Absolute i$ not the same at any 
two moments, that there is an endless succession of an 
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infinite number of absolutes; that it is the lowest 
beginning of intelligence; though he expréssly declares 
that it transcends Intelligence and Will! 


It may be remarked here that ¢he intelligence 
which is progressively developed with the nervous’ 
system, may readily be identified by the Vedintin with 
his duddhi which is characterized as modificable (p271- 
ndmini) and is the germ of the inner world of pheno- 
mena, but it is not the Absolute Thought which 
underlies them and which Mr. Spencer calls th: Sub- 
stance-of the Mind, or the Unconditioned Conscious- 
ness. Would Mr. Gough say that the Absolute is not 
modified in its essence? Then call this immutable 
essence the Absolute. The nature of the Absolute is 
One which is not divisible into the essential and non- 
essential, The non-essential element which seems to 
reside in Brahma in Mdyd, the undeveloped germ, as 
it were, of the phenomenal—out of which are pro- 
gressively developed the conditioned forms of intelli- 
pence, in the inner, and the conditioned forms of force 
in the outer world.. The undeveloped germ of the 
phenomenal is not to be mistaken for the immutable 
Reality which sustains it, nor is it to be forgotten that 
this germ cannot be conceived either as an entity or a 
non-entitya circumstance which is far from being 
ascribable to the Abs6lute, to doubt whose existence 
is to doubt the most ‘certain of all things—one’s own 
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Persistent Self—the self, mind you, which is apart 
from the flux'onal consciousness, This latter consists 
of a succession of cognitions, each of which ceases to 
exist as the next comes into existence. Who then 
bears witness to their births and deaths? He who 

“abides amidst these births and deaths, who is variously 
called Sdkshin (Witness) Pratyagdtmé (the presented 

‘ self), Avtasthachit (the Immutable Consciousness). 
The theory of absolute Idealism involves the absurdity 
that something can testify to its own annihilation. 


The abstract noun ‘self-luminousness’ agd the 
verbal noun the ‘imparting of light to all the cogni- 
tions of personal intelligences, used to define Brah- 
ma, were supposed by me to have been due toa 
misprint or inadvertancy, but when Mr. Gough repeats 
the same phrases, the question naturally arises—Is ‘° 
Brahma a mere abstraction, the mere state or attribute 
of something, to-wit, of something self-luminous, or, 
stranger still, is it a mere act of illumination? These 
phrases, unfortunately, do not, as is alleged, answer to 
Vedantic expressions and the latter “imparting of 
light, &c.,” rendered into Sanskrit, would hardly convey 
any meaning to a Vedantic pandit. 


On grounds of personal esteem, I regret having 
had to join issue with a scholar of Mr. Gough’s learn- 
ing and accomplishments, but ¶ felt that I had a duty 
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to perform to the ancient and sacrgd philosophy of 
India in clearing it from misconceptions and misinter- 
pretations which appeared serieus not only to myself, 
put to some “of the most learned Pandits of Benares 
among whom it would suffice to mentiod the renowned 
Pandit Béla Séstri. Annexed are the Pandit’s answers 
in brief to questions put to him with reference to Mr. 


Gough's views. 


———e 


श्रीः 
Q निं ब्रह्य स्वयं प्रकाश्पमुत स्वयंप्रकाश्तापदवाच्यम्‌ | 
| २ किं विन्चानकृत्तोनां प्रका णनव्यापारो ब्रह्म । 
3 क्विमीश्वरः कल्पान्ते ब्रह्मणि लोयते ऽवशतया क- 
ल्पदि च तथा विद्टज्यते 1 
3 fa जीवा ईश्छरेण खाट ब्रह्मणि तिष्ठन्ति समे aa. 
` मानतया विलाप्यमानतयां चेश्चरजीवानामनस्यासा. 
म्यम | 
y किमीश्रो मायिक्ष्षेरेकदेशे मायायाः  प्राथानक्का- 
येत्वात्‌ | इति प्रश्नानां क्रमेेत्तरायि | 
९ ब्रह्म स्वयंप्रकाशष्ुपमेवेति (तदयं प्रका्च एव स्वयं- 
प्रकाश णकः RE नित्यो निरंशः प्रत्यगात्मेति २१ पठे भा- 
मत्यां । धस्त साच्तात्कारे भावो नासा कायंस्तस्य ब्रह्मस्व 
शुपत्वाद्‌' इति च ११६ gg भामत्यां स्पष्टम्‌ | भ्स्वयंप्रकाशतिवास्य 
स््ताखाचं स्वह्पमेब विदात्मन' इति च ९३ gg भामत्यां 
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स्यम | श्रतश्च प्राश पमेव Tala व्यवहारदशायां प्रकाश- 
पदवाच्यत्वमेव न प्रकराणतापदवाच्यत्वं तेन तदुदृत्तिघमेनोचय- 
नात्‌ | घनस्य लतोऽमेदेऽपि मदेनैव प्रकाशतापदेन बाधात्‌ । 
अन्यथा adie ब्रह्लेतयस्यापे -पारमार्थिकलुद्ा gas 
"त्वक्‌ | 


R अल रव न विन्ञानवृत्तीनां प्रकाशनव्यापारो ब्रह्म 1 
व्यापाराणां चदु: सयागादोनां जन्यत्वाद्‌ wR नित्यत्वात्‌ | 
wala च क्रूटस्यनित्यस्यापरिणामिन ओदासौन्यमस्य वास्तवं 
लथाप्यनाद्यनिचैचनीयाविद्यावच्छिन्नस्य व्यापारवत्वमवभासतः 
इति १२४ UR भामत्यां व्यापार एव काल्यनिक ब्रह्मश उक्तो 
न तु व्यापारत्वमु | चेलन्यं चात्ममाचस्द्पे तत्प्रतिबिम्बादेव 
बुद्धगदिष्बबभाषत इति स्पष्टमेव । स्यं चेदं ९२१ ve “एवं aig. 
सत्वस्य'त्यादिना भामत्यांमु | 


३ ‹्रविद्यात्मकोापायिपरिच्छेदापे्ठमेवेश्वरस्येश्वरत्त्रं स- 
dard सवेशक्तित्वं चेति ₹ अध्याये ९ पादे ९४ सेः Tae 
भाष्ये स्तुता ऽनबच्छिन्नचेलन्यं तत्वान्यत्वानिवेचनोयाव्याकृत- 
व्याचिकीषितनामद्क णवच्छिन्नं dar काये तस्य Ras इति 
१२१ Ug भामत्यां च स्थितमिति ब्रह्मण रवावच्छिन्नस्य परमे- 
शवरत्वमिति न कदाऽपि तस्य लयः किं quia प्रलये i 


४ यदा किलर ्र.३ पा. ७ Ba ape ae ५अ- 
सत्यात्मा जीवाख्यः ख किं व्यामादिल्दुत्पद्यते ब्रह्मण श्राह. 
स्विद्‌ ब्रह्मदेव नेत्यद्यत' इति विकल्प्य महता प्रबन्धेन Sia. 
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स्याप्यत्याद्यतता दूषिता तदा कथंकारं बुकूव्यमोश्बर छत्यद्यते 

लीयतेः चेति । शपरमेश्वरस्त्वविद्याकल्पिताच्छारीरात्कतुमे्तुवित्चा- 

ASNT AIA ९ अ. CU. ९७ से शांकरभाष्ये aA’ । 

यद्यपि जोवपरमात्मनोः एरमाथिकमेक्यं तथाऽपि तस्यापहितं 

Gi जीवः शुद्धं त॒ पं तस्य खात्तोति ९०४ Gy मामत्यां स्यतं 
saa वस्तुतो ज्ञाननित्यत्वेऽप्यबिद्यादयः प्रतिबन्धक्तारणानि 

खन्ति न त्वीशरस्याविद्यारहितस्ये ति ९३० पष भामत्याम॒ । ` 
"परमेश्वरस्य शारौराद्यमावेऽपि षवेजगदुपादानत्वामिलि २ च. 

९ पा. ३० सु शांकरभाष्ये स्पमु । णवे चेश्वरजोवयेरजन्य- 

त्वमविल्लोयमानत्वं, देहादयुपदहितत्वं लोबस्य, मायामाचणहित- 

त्वमीश्वरस्य, acai प्रति स्वातच्यमी शरस्य न जौबस्ये'त्या- 

दिकंर श्र. 8 UT २० a शांकरभाष्ये स्पष्टम्‌ । अरलश्चानये- 

रत्यन्तमवस्थावेषम्यस्‌ | उपहितत्वमाचेण खाम्यमस्तु न तावता 

सवशे साम्यम्‌ । किं शुनि . साववैभमे च जोवत्वमस्तोत्यनयेाः 

सवेथासाम्यं कश्वत्पर्वाबामुत्प्र्तेत ॥ 


५ न चेश्वरस्य मायाका्त्वं प्राङ््रदशिलयन्येरीष्वरस्य 
नित्यत्वाबगमात्‌ | कायेत्वे च तस्य घटादिन्ना्प्रपंमत्‌ a 
स्मात्कायाविद्यायाः कारणािद्यायां लयनिपित्तके जोवलयःका- 
रणाविव्याया ब्रह्मि लयनिमित्तकं निविशेषन्रह्यस्वद्पेणावस्यान- 
मेवेश्वरस्य war व्यपदिश्यते इति निद्ुपर्थति बालशाष्ठौ । 
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